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ARCHAEOLOGY FOR 
THE LATIN CLASS 


By Crark Hopkins 
University of Michigan 


T SEEMS a pity, when so many 

high-school Latin textbooks are 

illustrated with pictures of vase 
paintings, sculpture, and architecture 
of the Greeks and Romans, that so 
little explanation is given of their 
place in the cultural development. 
The student is presented with the 
picture of a black-figured vase, 
a photograph of a Roman portrait or 
of the ruins of a Greek or Roman 
temple, and the title informs him of 
the subject; but rarely is a word giv en 
of how one piece relates to another. 
He sees archaic art, idealistic master- 
pieces, and realistic representations, 
all as expressions of Greek and Roman 
art; there is no key to their historical 
and artistic significance. 

It is a pity, because the Greek and 
Roman experiments in art and archi- 
tecture form one of the most fascina- 
ting pages in ancient history, and 
their achievements one of the brilliant 
contributions to our own culture. 
In literature our texts are largely 
those of masters, and the early efforts 
are lost or contained only in frag- 
ments.In the art and architecture, 
thanks to the imperishable substance 
of potsherds and the preference for 
marble in sculpture and architecture, 
the slow successive steps of progress 
still remain. 

One of the major obstacles to in- 
struction has always been the lack of 
adequate books of reference to which 
the teacher might turn for informa- 
tion, and to which the student might 
be referred. Fortunately the publi- 
cations of the last twenty years have 
largely remedied this defect. Miss 
Swindler’s book on ancient painting 
(Ancient Painting, Mary H. Swind- 
ler, Yale University Press, 1929) 
covers the whole field of ancient art 
from early Crete through the Ro- 
man Empire. The Greek side of 
sculpture is “oO admirably by 
Miss G. M. Richter’s book, The 
Sculpture and pe vai of the Greeks, 
which has just appeared in a third 
printing from the Yale University 
Press ($12.00). Architecture is well 


covered by the revised volume pub- 
Architecture of 
Anderson, 
Dinsmoor, 
This year 


lished recently, The 
Ancient Greece, by W. J. 
R. P. Spiers, and W. B. 
(London, B. T. Botsford ) 
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The Greek Room at the University of Pittsburgh 


a most welcome addition to the list 
is Attic Red-Figured Vases, by G. M. 
A. Richter, just published by the 
Yale University Press ($2.50). 

None of these books is in general 
intended for high-school students, but 
all can be used with understanding 
by the beginner, and they all present 
eminently clear and straightforward 
accounts of the contributions made 
by the ancients. Perhaps for the 
Etruscan and distinctively Roman 
developments in architecture one 
should add the more technical book 
by D. S. Robertson, A Handbook of 
Greek and Roman Architecture (Cam- 
bridge, England, University Press, 
1929). The books are, unfortunately, 
expensive, but they will serve long 
in the school library which purchases 
them, as reference books on ancient 
art, and as a constant source of in- 
spiration for those with artistic or 
architectural ability. 

Of special interest to the Latin 
teacher is, of course, the very close 
relationship between Greek and Ro- 
man art which archaeology _ has 
brought to light. The black- figured 
vases of the sixth century B. 7 may 
be considered a contribution of Ath- 
enian genius; but not all students 
realize that our best examples, start- 
ing with the famous Frangois vase, 
were found in Etruscan tombs. In 
Etruria the Corinthian orientalizing 
stvle was copied, and the black fig- 
ured designs were adapted to the 
reliefs on the local bucchero ware. 
Until the second quarter of the fifth 


century, Athenian vases were freely 
imported both in Etruria and in 
southern Italy; and the magnificent 
paintings of Etruscan tombs reflect 
the severe red-figured style of Greek 
potters even w hile they afford unique 
examples of Italian la rge scale 
painting. Southern Italy continued to 
import Greek vases in large numbers, 
and in the fourth and third centuries 
became itself the center of a great 
and flourishing industry of vase mak- 
ing and vase painting. Examples of 
the Hellenistic art of wall painting 
have been brought to light in Delos, 
South Russia, and Egy pt; but wall 
painting was raised to a fine art by the 
Romans, who in Pompeii and Rome 
have left magnificent examples of 
their taste. Some of the best pre- 
served early Greek temples are in 
Paestum and ancient Agrigentum. The 
Romans developed the arch. vault, 
and dome in the Western Mediterran- 
ean as an outstanding contribution 
to the history of architecture. The 
list micht be extended almost in- 
definitely with sculpture, bronze 
work, jewelry, and minor finds. Greek 
genius has been a constant source of 
inspiration; its most fertile field was 
Italy. Italy was the first to recognize 
the new culture and to adopt it for 
its own. It may almost be said that 
the study of the rise and develop- 
ment of Greek art might be made 
better in the archaeological finds of 
Italy than in Greece itself. At least in 
Italy one traces the whole background 
of Roman art in importations of Greek 
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art found in Italy and in the adapta- 
tions and new inventions of her own 
artists. 


The Latin teacher of the elementary 
class has little time for long dis- 
cussions and explanations outside the 
field of the Latin language. Roman 
history, mythology, and government 
provide more material than can be 
covered in the classroom. On the 
other hand, now when so few con- 
tinue to more advanced work, it is 
more important than ever to present 
as broad a picture as_ possible of 
Roman civilization to the beginner. 
For the student who has. artistic 
tastes or leisure beyond the daily drill, 
the art of the Romans and the finds 
of archaeology provide a fascinating 
and limitless field. The Latin teacher 
will discover in the books on vase 
painting and sculpture and architec- 
ture not only a background w hich 
will bring into historical perspective 
the temples, vases, and sculpture—in 
short, the museum contained in the 
illustrations of the textbooks—but a 
field of study that constantly throws 
new light on Roman civilization and 
our own culture. 

Many teachers are already using the 
University Prints as further illustra- 
tions of Roman art, and as material 
for the notebooks of students. It is not 
such a great step to fill in the back- 
ground by reference to up-to- date 
books; it is a step w hich for many 
will be a revelation, and which for 
some will mark a turning point in 
their understanding and appreciation 
of the ancient world. 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND PRIZES 


By Gertrupe J. OppeLt 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


In 1945, B. L. Ullman, then Presi- 
dent of the American Classical League, 
appointed a committee to compile for 
the League a list of scholarships and 
prizes available to college students 
of the classics. The committee con- 
sisted of Mars Westington, Hanover 
College, Indiana; Verne B. Schuman, 
Indiana University; Helen L. Dean, 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington; and Gertrude J. 
Oppelt, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana (chairman). 

The committee sent out six hundred 
and forty questionnaires, to presidents 
of colleges, universities, junior col- 
leges, and normal schools. Three hun- 
dred replies were received—a percent- 
age of almost fifty per cent, which is 
considered good. Of the replies, sev- 
enty indicated a classical scholarship, 
fellowship, or prize, or all three. The 
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remainder of the replies indicated 
that no. classical scholarships were 
available, that the school had no 
classical department, or that general 
funds were available from which 
classical students could draw. 

The committee realizes that its list 
of classical scholarships and prizes 
is by no means complete. It therefore 
welcomes additions and corrections, 
with the hope that eventually the 
list may be revised and published 
as a separate mimeographed statement. 

The scholarships and prizes re- 
ported are as follows: 


CALIFORNIA 
Mills College, Oakland: A prize for 
translation is offered by the De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 
CONNECTICUT 
University, Middletown: 
The Squire Fellow ship for graduate 
study in classics, $400; the Ingr aham 
Prize for excellence in Greek, $20; 
the Sherman Prize for excellence in 
Latin, $15. 


Wesleyan 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta University, Atlanta: Scholar- 
ships for qualified graduate stu- 
dents, $200 each. 

ILLINOIS 

Rosary College, River Forest: Tuition 
scholarships ($150) for students 
who have passed examinations in 
Latin with distinction. 

University of Chicago: The Edward 
L. Ryerson Fellowship i in Archae- 
ology; the Daniel L. Shorey Travel- 
ing Fellowship in Greek. 

INDIANA 

DePauw University, Greencastle: 
Four scholarships of $125 each. 

Franklin College, Franklin: The Bald- 
win Prize, to the member of the 
junior class passing the highest 
examinations in classical languages 
for the vear. 

Hanover C ‘ollege, Hanover: The Wal- 
ter Kennedy Patterson Scholarship, 

$250 annually, established for the 
promotion of classical scholarship 
and culture in the Presbyterian 
ministry. 

Indiana University: The David A. 
Curry Sc holarship Fund, about $12 
annually; the Norton-Mavor ae 
Prize, interest on $200, awarded to 
a freshman for excellence in Latin. 

IOWA 

Grinnell College, Grinnell: Special In- 
terest Scholarships of $100 each; 
Honor Scholarships, based on com- 
petitive examinations, $160 to $500. 

Luther College, Decorah: The Dia- 
mond Jubilee Classical Scholarship, 

75, awarded to a junior. 
* * * 
More scholarships and prizes will 
be listed later. 
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A GREEK CLASSROOM 


By EuGene MILLER 
Univer.ity of Pittsburgh 


Nationality classrooms in the Cathe- 
dral of Learning of the University 
of Pittsburgh have been, either whoi- 
ly or in part, finished and equipped 
by contributions from those whose 
ancestry may be traced to the nation 
for which the particular classroom 
has been named. The Greek class- 
room in the Cathedral is a gift of 
citizens of Greek ancestry in the 
United States, and the Greek govern- 
ment itself. 

Designed by a young Athenian, 
John Travlos, who was the architect 
for the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, the Greek class- 
room is essentially a marble room. 
Each block of marble was selected by 
Mr. Travlos from the famous quarries 
on Mt. Pentelikon, near Athens. The 
carving was done in Athens, and the 
marble was packed and sent on the 
S. S. Explorer on one of her last trips 
through the Mediterranean before 
the war, reaching Pittsburgh in May, 
1940. 7 : 

The painted architectural decora- 
tion was executed by Demetrios Ko- 
kotsis, well-known Greek portrait 
painter. Making his paint with bees- 
wax in the technique of the ancient 
Greeks, Mr. Kokotsis worked on the 
decoration for nearly nine months. 

Here we see marble carved and 
painted as in the time of Pericles. 
Bead-and-reel mouldings are gilded. 
Leaf borders are painted blue and gold 
on green background. Egg-and- dart 
mouldings in blue and red are com- 
bined with borders of honeysuckle 
sprigs in gold leaf. Twenty-three 
carat gold-leaf was applied through- 
out by hand. 

Exact proportions, symmetry of 
arrangement, and the skillful use of 
columns create in this room an at- 
mosphere that suggests the classical 
Greek temple. In such a room Greek 
civilization becomes a reality easily 
comprehended. , 


SCHOLARS HIPS 
FOR TEACHERS 


In planning for the coming sum- 
mer and academic year, teachers 
might well give thought to the verit- 
able battery of fine post-war scholar- 
ships and fellowships which will be 
available for advanced study in Italy 
and Greece. , , 

The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will again 
administer the Semple Scholarship 
Grant. By the terms of this grant, 
$500 will be available to a selected 
teacher, for study in either Athens 
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or Rome, during the summer of 1948. 
Funds which make the scholarship 
possible are the gift of Professor and 
Mrs. W. T. Semple, of Cincinnati; 
of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South; and of either 
the American Academy in Rome or 
the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens. The Association 
will welcome inquiries, and contri- 
butions to the fund; address Professor 
John B. Titchener, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Classical Association of New 
England and the American Academy 
in Rome united, during the summer 
of 1947, in a special scholarship of 
$400 plus free tuition for a selected 
secondary school teacher who was a 
member of the Association. The As- 
sociation is now raising an endow- 
ment fund to provide a similar schol- 
arship annually, and the Trustees of 
the Academy have announced that 
they will match whatever funds are 
collected by the Association. Con- 
tributions and inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Professor Cornelia C. Coul- 
ter, Mt. Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass. 


The American Philological Asso- 
ciation is planning to send one Fel- 
low annually to the Anierican School 
of Classical Studies in Athens. The 
recipient of the fellowship is to be 
a mature scholar of standing. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
President, Professor N. W. DeWitt, 
108 Bernard Avenue, Toronto 5, Can- 
ada. 

The Classical Society of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome has voted 
to use some of its funds for scholar- 
ships for secondary school teachers 
in the summer session of the Acad- 
emy. The amount available for next 
summer will probably be $300. Furth- 


er details may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Professor Susan M. Savage, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 
During the summer session of 1947, 
funds provided by this society and by 
the Alumni Fellows of the Classical 
School were pooled, and individual 
grants of $200 each were made to 
four teachers. 


The Ohio Classical Conference also 
made a grant for study in Rome dur- 
ing the summer of 1947. Ohio teach- 
ers may write for details on this 
scholarship to Professor Henry C. 
Montgomery, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


The American Academy in Rome 
contributed in the summer of 1947 
a sum equal to that granted by each 
of these organizations, and in each 
instance cancelled tuition fees for 
the holder of the scholarship. 


The Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens has announced the ap- 
pointment of the following Fellows 
for the year 1947-48: Hazel Palmer, 
Mabel L. Lang, Jerome Sperling, Lud- 
wig Edelstein, R. K. V. Andrews, and 

Roger Edwards. 


Competitions will be resumed this 
vear fer the regular fellowships of the 
American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens and the American Academy 
(about five 


in Rome fellowships 


each). Detailed information may be 


A. Robin- 
Secretary of the Managing 


obtained from Professor C. 
son, Jr., 
Committee of the American School 
at Athens, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. IL; or from the American 
Academy in Rome, New York Office, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 





LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS | 











PREMEDICAL EDUCATION 


A correspondent from Ohio who 
prefers to remain anonymous sends 
us some very important information 
from the Conference on Premedical 
Education, which was held recently 
at the University of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. During the discussion a physi- 
cian, a Dr. Job, said: 

“In the so-called majoring in pre- 
medical work, we ought not to over- 
look the fact that students who are 
majoring in . Greek or Latin . 
have a place in medicine, because these 
majors have a large place in the 
practice of —— ie 

Dr. Norvin Casper, of Nazareth 
College, who received his medical 
degree in 1940, said: 

“To me, the most helpful languages 
have been Greek and Latin. If we 
have Greek and Latin, and know the 
syntax, together with just a few words 
of vocabulary, then when we start 
reading anatomy it doesn’t seem like 
a foreign language.” 

Dr. Robert T. Cates, in summariz- 
ing the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence for The Scalpel (May, 1947. 
issue, page go, quoted by permission ), 
said: 

“The foreign language requirement 
of most medical schools met with con- 
siderable disapproval, and it seemed 
to be the consensus of opinion that 
Latin or Greek was far more useful 
to the student as an instrument for 
orderly thinking and as a tool for a 
better appreciation and understanding 
of medical terminology.” 


THE CLASSICS IN FRANCE 


Professor A. W. Hodgman, of the 
Ohio State University, sends in a 
newspaper clipping which indicates 
that France, in reforming its educa- 
tional system, will put added emphasis 
upon Latin and Greek. The article 
quotes Jean Guehenno, inspector gen- 
eral of national education for France, 
as saying that the purpose of the re- 
form movement is “to instill a new 
confidence into the minds of both 
young and old.” 

INITIATION 

Miss Marguerite B. Grow, of the 
Hockaday School for Girls, Dallas, 
Texas, sends in an account of some 
of the initiation ceremonies by which 
in the classical club of her students 
the “slaves,” or new members, quali- 
fied for “citizenship” 

“Two girls had to decline ‘is, ea, 
id’ backwards; another was asked to 
decline ‘qui, quae, quod’ while eating 
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crackers. Two initiates put on a 
‘battle,’ one playing the part of a 
German, the other one of Caesar’s 
soldiers. Another pair were required 
to depict a love scene in modern 
slang between Anthony and Cleopatra. 
We almost decided not to accept the 
new citizens when they were unable 
to name the seven hills of Rome; but 
finally one ‘slave’ came to her com- 
panions’ rescue by naming them all.” 
Jutta Warp Howe on Greek 


Professor C ly de Murley, of North- 
western University, sends in the fol- 
lowing interesting letter from Mrs. 
Adelaide Love, the mother of one 
of his Greek students: 

“When I was a young girl looking 
forward to college, I was fortunate 
enough to be inv vited to a tea given 
for Julia Ward Howe, then ninety- 
three years of age, who was about 
to be given an honorary degree by 
Smith College. The very frail old 
lady, dressed in a gr raceful lavender 
gown and with lace cap covering her 
head, was wheeled in by her nurse, 
and, during her brief stay at the tea, 
addressed herself to the young girls 
who were present. I ret member almost 
her exact words, as she was, of course, 
of great interest to us and highly 
venerated. She said, 

““My very yeung friends, who are 
looking forward to your college ca- 
reers, I cannot stress enough the 

value I put upon the study of “Greek. 
Every college student should include 
it in his or her curriculum. Few 
women today, comparatively, elect 
this subject, but I consider it essent- 
ial to the education of a gentlewom- 
an.’ 

“Three weeks later Julia Howe 
died very peacefully, and I have al- 
ways felt privileged to have heard 
almost her last words in a gathering.’ 


POST-WAR PLANS FOR 
ETA SIGMA PHI 


By Wit11am C. KorFMACHER 
Saint Louis University 


Eta Sigma Phi, as most readers of 
Tue CrassicaAL OurLook are aware, 
is a national honorary classical fra- 
ternity, including in its membership 
both men and women. It is almost 
twenty- -five years old, and has chap- 
ters in colleges and universities in 
all parts of the country. 

A five-point program for the fra- 
ternity is proposed for 1947-48, as 
follows: (1) the reactivation of dor- 
mant chapters; (2) the reception of 
duly qualified new chapters; (3) the 
restoration of planned programs 
in all active chapters; (4) the 


restitution of the traditional Essay 
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Contest; (5) the resumption of the 
official publication, The Nuntius, as 
a quarterly. The plan is set forth in 
the “Special Reactivation Number” 
of The Nuntius, which appeared i 
August, 1947. 

Elsewhere in the August Nuntius 
there are highlights of the nineteenth 
annual meeting, held under the aus- 
pices of Omega Chapter, at The Col- 
lege of William and Mary, on April 
3 and 4, 1947, at which nine chapters 
were represented and much work of 
an organizational nature was accom- 
plished. Also included are extracts 
from the circular letter of the Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, Pro- 
fessor A. Pelzer Wagener, of The Col- 
lege of William and Mary, this letter, 
dated August 6, 1947, and — 
to the national officers, reviewed i 
careful detail many of the liane 
at present facing the fraternity. Fin- 
ally, there is a reporting of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary's circular letter of 
May, 1947, to faculty advisers of 
chapters, along with a brief account 
of replies to the letter. 

Subsequent issues of The Nuntius 
are announced for November, 1947, 
and for January, March, and May, 
1948. 

The present officers of Eta Sigma 
Phi are the following: National Pres- 
ident, Herbert Tucker, The College 
of William and Mary; National Vice- 
President, Frank Tatum, ae Uni- 
versity; National Secretary, Rob- 
ert Held, Gettysburg (¢ ‘ollege; Sia, 
al Treasurer, Richard Wilcox, Ohio 
University (Athens); Honorary Presi- 
dent, at an Gertrude Smith, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Executive Secre- 
tary ‘and Editor of The Nuntius, 
Professor William C. Korfmacher, 
Saint Louis University. The Board 
of Trustees comprises: Professor A. 
Pelzer Wagener, Chairman (1949), 
The College of William and Mary; 
Professor W. Frederick Schaffer 
(1950), Gettysburg College; Professor 
H. Lloyd Stow (1948), Univ ersity of 
Oklahoma; Professor Horace W. 
Wright (1949), Lehigh University. 

Persons interested in establishing 
chapters of Eta Sigma Phi are in- 
vited to communicate with the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


VERSE-WRITING 
CONTEST 

Tue Crassicar. OvutTLooKk will this 
year conduct another Verse-Writing 
Contest for high school and college 
students. Any high school or college 
student may enter the contest pro- 
vided he is this year studying Latin, 
Greek, or classical civilization under 
a teacher who is a member of the 
American Classical League. Certifi- 
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cates of honorable mention will be 
awarded to the writers of all verses 
chosen for publication. Manuscripts 
must bear the name of the student, 
of his high school or college, and of 
his teacher of Latin or Greek. The 
verse may be in English, Latin, or 
Greek; the theme must be drawn 
from classical literature or mythology, 
or classical antiquity, in the broadest 
sense of the term. The poems must 
be entirely original—not translations 
of passages from ancient authors. No 
verses which have ever been pub- 
lished, even in a school paper, are 
eligible. No manuscripts will be re- 
turned; and the winning verses are 
to become the property of the Amer- 
ican Classical League. The decision 
of the Editorial Board of Tur Cuassi- 
CAL OvuTLOOK shall be final. Announce- 
ment of the results will be made 
the May, 1948, issue of Tue Crassi- 
cAL OvutLook. Manuscripts will be re- 
ceived up to February 2, 1948. They 
may be sent to Professor Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y.; Pro- 
fessor W. L. Carr, Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine; or Dr. Konrad 
Gries, Queens College, Flushing, L. L., 
New York. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
By Dorotuyy Park Latta 
The Lenox School, New York City 


HE JUNIOR Classical League, 
sponsored by the American 
Classical League, is a thriving 
national organization of high school 
and junior high school students of 
Latin, banded together to learn more 
of our heritage today from Greece and 
Rome. Perhaps the primary aim of 
these students is to keep the world 
aware of this heritage. Each year the 
chapters are asked to report on their 
activities, serious projects, and those 
for fun alone. Because of the limita- 
tions of space in a report of this kind, 
only those activities which are new, 
or show some different way of carry- 
ing out an old idea, are reported. , 
Many chapters through their pro- 
gram committees decide on projects 
to be carried out during the vear. 
One Junior Classical League mem- 
ber of the Augusta (Maine) group, 
who is interested in architecture, made 
a study of the orders of Greek and 
Roman architecture, and made notes 
and drawings. When she concluded 
her study she added a series of snap- 
shots of homes and public buildings 
in Augusta which illustrated the or- 
ders described. In Laurens, South 
Carolina, the chapter members made 

















individual yearbooks, which included 
the schedule of programs for each 
month, and headed the books with 
an appropriate quotation on Rome 
from the Childe Harold of Byron, 
and used as the theme of the year’s 
work Vergil’s definition of Rome’s 
destiny, from Aeneid vi, 851-3. These 
program books had gay red covers 
with the seal of the Junior Classical 
League drawn on the front. At the 
Notre Dame High School, Moylan- 
Rose Valley, Pennsy lvania, the fourth 
year members held a thousand-word 
Latin vocabulary bee for the third 
vear pupils. As another project the 
members in the fourth year class 
wrote brief letters to the author of 
their series of textbooks, to tell him 
of the selections and projects most 
enjoyed by them. 


The chapters of the state of Texas 
have a state organization which holds 
a convention each year, to which 
chapters send projects for exhibition. 
The Wills Point (Texas) I ligh School 
chapter sent in, among other things, 
a poster of the northern stars which 
have Latin names. The Honokaa 

(Hawaii) High School group made 
her Ve which contained Christmas 
carols and popular and patriotic songs 
translated into Latin. In Fowler, Cal- 
ifornia, the members entered a float 
in the annual Fowler Fall Festival 
Parade. Since the parade theme was 
“homecoming,” a trailer was decor- 
ated as a chariot, with the Latin stu- 
dents portraying Caesar, his soldiers, 
and _ his captives marching in a tri- 
umphal procession. The “automobile 
drawing the float was decorated with 
a banner and Junior Classical League 
emblems. This chapter also had a 
project exhibit on Patrons’ Night at 
the school. 


The program committees of the 
chapters devote much time and 
thought to preparing interesting top- 
ics, play s, and games for their meet- 
ings. The Honokaa (Hawaii) group 
presented a mime written by the stu- 
dents for an assembly; it was called 
“In the Nick of Time,” and told the 
storv of Perseus, Andromeda, and 
the dragon. At Henderson, Texas, a 
Roman Birthday Party was given on 
April 21, to w hich the faculty and the 
mothers of the members were invited. 
After a brief history of the founding 
of Rome, twenty-five posters pre- 
pared for Latin Week were examined, 
and faculty members were asked to 
choose appropriate posters for their 
rooms, and to explain to their classes 
the importance of the study of Latin 
for their subjects. At this same party 
were displayed clothespin dolls 
dressed in Roman costumes. The 
Mamaroneck (New York) Senior 
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High School members arranged an ex- 
hibit of models, mottoes, cards, and 
posters as a part of the Community 
Institute, the theme of which was 
“Audio-Visual Aids in Education.” 
For an October meeting, the junior 
section of the Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis (Indiana) chapter had 

lively discussion led by a member of 
the Debating Society, on the topic, 
“Were the Roman laws as good as, or 
better than, our laws today?” This 
same group used the Liberalia festival 
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O GOD, BENEATH THY 
GUIDING HAND 


TRANSLATED BY 


ARTHUR WInNFRED HopGMAN 
The Ohio State University 


“Leonard Bacon, 
the Pulitzer Prize 


(Translator’s Note: 
of Peace Dale, R. L., 
winner, tells me that the glorious 
hymn, ‘O God, Beneath Thy Guiding 
Hand, was written by his great- 
grandfather, of the same name [ 1802- 
1881 | a hundred years ago. ‘He was a 
rather wonderful old man, and play ed 
more of a role in the history of the 
nation than is ordinarily recognized, 
for he appears to have ‘had a serious 
influence on Lincoln’s views with re- 
spect to the slavery question.’ a 


Duxisti, Domine Deus, 
Exules patres trans mare; 
Ingressi in brumalem acten 
Adoraverunt carmine. 


Te sacro 


Precantes coram Te, Deus, 

Tunc invenerunt gratiam. 
Extorrium egressus saecla referent 
Sanctissimam memoriam. 


Quae iusta, quaeque sunt libera, 
Quae vera, colebant pili. 
Qua versabantur olim exules, 
Sub Deo tuti tumuli. 


virent 


O Amans Deus, hic nomen tuom 
Colent nepotes exulum, 

Donec commoti erunt aeterni colles 
Nec ver redibit floreum. 
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as the theme for the March meeting at 
which new members were taken into 
the chapter in a ceremony with Latin 
responses. For the Liberalia, cakes 
and wine, grape juice and cookies, 
were served. The senior section of the 
same school had a Thanksgiving pro- 
gram in honor of Ceres, at which the 
members brought canned goods to be 
given to a charitable institution. To 
suggest a temple, paper columns were 
pasted on the blackboard, and _ its 


bronze gates were drawn on the 
board. For an altar, a desk was drawn 


up in front of the temple and draped 
in gold material. On this altar, smok- 


ing with incense, were laid the offer- 
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ings. A part of the ceremony was a 
procession to recorded music, a talk 
on Ceres, and an original ode to Ceres. 
In February this same chapter made 
valentines with appropriate verses 
in Latin. These were of white paper 
lace doilies on large paper hearts on 
which were pasted the baby picture 
or a self-cartoon of each member. 
These valentines were exhibited for 
the day in a display window. The 
Lincoln Junior High School, Hunt- 
ington (West Vi irginia ) group gave 
a program appropriate to February, 
called “Advice to the Lovelorn, by 
Ovid.” An annual Olympic Games 
program is held by the chapter at 
Garnett, Kansas. This chapter is di- 
vided into junior. and senior sections, 
and the juniors were entertained as 
guests at the games. At Gilman, II- 
linois, the chapter presented at a pro- 
gram meeting a Latin version of “Lit- 
tle Black Sambo,’ accompanied with 
shadow pictures. 

The chapter of the Campus School 
of the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, at Carbondale, had a Roman 
funeral to which the members of the 
chapter of a neighboring school, and 
also members of the Spanish Club, 
were invited. The “body” (a doll with 
a cutout paper face representing 
Caesar, pasted on) lay in state all day 
in the Latin classreom. Led by a 
crier, the torch bearers, musicians, 
wearers of ancestors’ masks (members 
of the Spanish Club in Hallowe'en 
masks), the “family,” and hired 
mourners (Latin Club members from 
a neighboring town) marched to the 
campus, where the funeral oration 
was pronounced by a former consul 
of the chapter. Later the “body” was 
cremated on the University farm, the 


ashes cooled with water, and the 
guests purified. After the ashes 
were collected, a feast and games 


were held. To point up each pro- 
gram, the Ursuline Academy, Spring- 
field (Illinois) group had each girl 
who prepared a report for a pro- 
gram on Roman public or private life 
prepare a quiz for the following week 
on her topic. These ranged from 
games to a regular classroom quiz. 
Points were allowed for answering 
the most questions as well as for giv- 
ing the reports. Slides on Roman life, 
with accompanving lectures from 
museum collections, trips to plane- 
taria and to museum collections, con- 
tinue to provide much knowledge 
and interest. 

Many programs were given by the 
chapters during Latin Week, which 
is sponsored each vear by the Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West 
and South. These programs stress the 
value of Latin, and try to interest 
students in the subject of Latin. Art 
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Mount St. 
Rock, Arkansas, original skits were 
given—“You're Tied to Latin,” “A 
School Girl’s Dream,” and a Latin 
version of “Little Red Riding-Hood.” 
The audience for the plays was com- 
posed of the student body of the 


Mary’s Academy, Little 


school and the seventh and eighth 
grades. The Central High School, 
Jackson (Mississippi) group selects 
students to go to different depart- 
ments in the school to point out how 
Latin helps in each subject. A panel 
discussion on “Problems in Cicero’s 
Time Compared with Similar Prob- 
lems Today” was held by the In- 
carnate Word Academy, St. Louis 
(Missouri) group, and book-marks 
commemorating Latin Week were 
distributed. 

Many chapters edit a paper devoted 
to classical subjects, serious and amus- 
ing. The Wills Point (Texas) chap- 
ter conducts a column titled “Fama,” 
which is headed by the vivid descrip- 
tion given by Vergil of that goddess. 
Many chapters continue to provide 
gifts for their schools or classrooms 
as a yearly project. The Pittsford 
(Michigan) Rural Agricultural School 
members presented a plaque at the 
annual honors assembly which will 
become a permanent marker at the 
entrance of the school, and will be 
engraved each year with the addition 
of the year’s gift of service to the 
school. Awards are also given by 
chapters * to outstanding students. 
These awards often take the form of 
the Junior Classical League silver hon- 
or key, the Latin Birthday Book, the 
handsome honor certificates, or a 
membership pin of the Junior Classi- 
cal League, all of which the American 
Classical League’s Service Bureau sells. 


The presentation of a Roman ban- 
quet is often the culmination of the 
vear’s activities. The Henderson 
(Texas) chapter provided for enter- 
tainment an Oracle which not only 
told fortunes, but assigned amusing 
tasks for each guest to carry out. 
For each task carried out, judges 
awarded a gold star to be affixed to 
the “bulla” of each guest, which was 
a bright scalloped tea-coaster in- 
scribed with “J. C. L., 1947.” The 
guest members from nearby towns 
who had come to a band meet counted 
their stars, and the Kilgore (Texas) 
group received the prize of five sil- 
ver dollars. In the center of the ban- 
quet tables were the large wooden 
letters “JCL,” carefully silvered, and 
combined with spring flowers for a 
centerpiece. As a part of the entertain- 
ment at a Roman dinner the first 
vear Latin students of the Wills Point 
(Texas) chapter devised and asked 
questions in couplet form of the Ci- 
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cero students, while the second year 
students answered quiz questions. 
‘Typical couplets were: “We hope 
that whatever betide us, We won't 
act foolish like (Midas)”; “It might 
be a great disaster, If you met Pollux, 
the brother of (Castor ).” 

Each chapter devises its own initia- 
tion ceremonies, its own constitution 
and organization. The chapter at the 
Pittsford (Michigan) Rural Agricul- 
tural School holds a formal recogni- 
tion day in school assembly, when 
new members are inducted and re- 
ceive their Junior Classical League 
emblems. Then a reception is held 
in the school cafeteria. On Founders’ 
Day for the chapter, a luncheon is 
served in the school cafeteria, at 
which the new members are informal- 
ly initiated. In the Campus School 
of the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, at Carbondale, the chapter 
had the Manual Arts Department help 
them by cutting out of wood a three- 
foot torch, using the design on the 
Junior Classical League seal as a 
model. The torch was painted and 
the surface protected by a coat of 
clear nail polish. For the flame at 
the top, three candles were fastened 
on the back by holders. A Christmas- 
tree base held the torch in place on a 
table at which the chapter president 
in Roman costume presided over the 
initiation ceremony. As a part of this 
ceremony each new member lighted 
his candle from the “torch of know- 
ledge” which he was pledged to hand 
on to the world. 


The national organization of the 
Junior Classical League affords the 
local groups the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with other groups. 
These contacts result in exchange or 
combined meetings within the town, 
city, county, or state, and “pen pals.” 
The parent organization, the Ameri- 
can Classical League, has always en- 
couraged the formation of state Jun- 
ior Classical League organizations. 
Before the war, there were three 
active, and several more contemplated. 
As far as the knowledge of the nation- 
al committee goes, there is only one 
active at present, that of the state of 
Texas. The group has a vital pro- 
gram for each year, a live paper, The 
Torch, and an interesting annual con- 
vention. 

As the problems of peace loom 
larger, it is the hope of the Ameri- 
can Classical League that the Junior 
Classical League will continue to 
bring vividly before their schools and 
parents and the community the fact 
that a knowledge of our Greek and 
Roman past can help us in our un- 
derstanding of nations and their prob- 
lems today. 





NEW COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


President Walter R. Agard has 
announced the chairmen of important 
committees of the American Classical 
League for 1947-48, as follows: On 
Classical Clubs and Latin Week, 
George A. Land, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass.; On C lass- 
ical Texts, Alton H. Chase, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass.; On the 
Classics in Humanities Curricula, 
Norman T. Pratt, Jr. University of 
Indiana, On the Junior Classical 
League, Dorothy Park Latta, The 
Lenox School, New York City; On 
the Latin Institute, 1948, W. L. Carr, 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine; On 
Latin Pronunciation, Kenneth M. Ab- 
bott, The Ohio State University; On 
Public Relations, Pauline Emerson 
Burton, Toledo, Ohio; On State Con- 
ferences and Cooperation with the 
N.E.A., Henry C. Montgomery, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


LATIN NEWSPAPERS 


Does your school have a newspaper 
or periodical which is written, in 
part or as a whole, in Latin? If so, 
you are requested to send the title 
of the paper to the American Class- 
ical League Service Bureau, Miami 
University, Oxferd, Ohio, where a 
comprehensive list of such publica- 
tions is being prepared. 


“THERE YOUNG MEN 
WERE DANCING” 
THE DANCE IN THE ILIAD 


By Littian Brapy LAWLER 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


\ROM TIME immemorial, dwel- 
lers around the Aegean Sea have 
been lovers of the dance. Ac- 

cordingly, it is small wonder that 
the epic poetry of the Greeks con- 
tains innumerable arresting pictures 
of the dance in preclassical times. 

Most important of all the Greek 

epics, of course, is the /liad; and ref- 
erences to the dance in that great 
poem are of considerable significance. 
Couched for the most part in a few 
words, with characteristic detail pre- 
sented in one or two flashing verbs 
and adjectives, these “snapshots” of 
epic dances are often strikingly vivid. 
They are all the more valuable be- 
cause of their great antiquity—the 
Iliad dating probably from the middle 
of the ninth century B. C. To be 
sure, some of the passages in which 
the dance is mentioned are among 
those which suspicious scholars have 
labeled “later interpolations”; but 
some are not, and there is no inherent 
inconsistency between the two groups, 
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so far as the dance is concerned. 
Again, we cannot tell w ith certainty 
whether the dances referred to in 
the /liad are intended to be My- 
cenaean, or dances of the poet’s own 
day; nor can we tell whether they 
are at times racial memories of the 
dances of Minyvan Crete. However, 
the clarity of detail in many of the 
passages would suggest that the poet 
had himself seen such dances. The 
implications of this suggestion for the 
legend of the blind Homer are at 
least interesting! 

The earliest hint of a dance in 
the /liad comes in the first book. Af- 
ter Odysseus and his companions have 
returned Chryscis to her father, there 
are prayers and sacrifices to Apollo, 
so that the plague which has been 
decimating the Achaeans may cease. 
The young men eat and drink, “and 
all day long they propitiate the god 
with molpe, singing the beautiful 
paean, melpontes the Far-Darter” 
(472-474). The words molpe and 
melpo here, as often in Greek litera- 
ture, seem to denote both a song and a 
dance—as does the word paean. Ap- 
parently of Cretan origin, the paean 
(Strabo x, 4, 18) was a solemn pro- 
cessional dance, performed by dancers 
chanting a hymn, to the accompani- 
ment of flute and lyre. It could be a 
dance of war or of victory, or, as 
here, a plea to a divinity of healing, 
in time of sickness or epidemic. The 
same dance appears later in the /liad 


(xxii, 391-392): After Achilles’ great 
victory over Hector, and Hector’s 
death, Achilles invites the young 


Achaeans to follow him back to the 
ships, “singing the paean,” and 
marching in triumphal procession. 
The connotation of the paean in the 
epic poems is always one of solemnity, 
restraint, dignity, deep reverence 
never of riotous joy. 

The next dance of which we get 
a glimpse in the I/liad is presented 
casually and indirectly, but it is none 
the less charming for that. In the 
sixteenth book, in the catalogue of 
the Myrmidons (179-192), we meet 
the swift-footed Fudorus, son of 
Polymela and Hermes. Polymela had 
first attracted the attention of the 
god as she sang and danced with 
other maidens in the choral dance 

Artemis. “Fair in the dance,” the 
poet calls her. Dances of high-born 
maidens, in honor of Artemis or a 
similar goddess, were a feature of 
Greek life from earliest prehistoric 
times down to the Greco-Roman 
period. They seem to have consisted 
of rhy thmical processions through the 
town to a sacred grove or a flowery 
meadow, then of circle-dances on 
the grass. In later times, at least, 
some of the maidens carried baskets 








in the procession (Xen. Eph. 1, 2); 
also in later times, the dance was a 
sort of marriage parade, which was 
viewed seriously by young men look- 
ing for a wife ( Xen. E ph. :, 2; Schol. 
Theocr. ii, 66). That the Homeric 
version of the dance may have served 
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IN THE VATICAN 
LIBRARY 


By CHarLes CHRISTOPHER MrizRow 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


The dusk surprised me ere I'd finished 
it, 

There in the Vatican, 
ancient tomes. 


amid those 


Then through my mind strange 
thoughts began to flit: 

Might one transport these vellum 
books back to their homes 

Across the years, restoring their lost 
youth— 

Present them to the authors of their 
treasured lore, 

Would they not weep for very grief 
and ruth, 

Beholding once again things seen so 
long before? 


And might not then some writer 
pause to say: 
“How short is life 
task I undertook! 

E’en now, alas! my soul is on its way. 

How can I bear to leave my work, 
my precious book? 

The dusk surprised me ere I'd fin- 
ished it!” 





how great the 
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a similar purpose is suggested in the 
story of Polymela and Hermes! (Cf. 
Hom. Hynim. V, 117-120.) We re- 
call the persistent legend that when 
Theseus and his friend Peirithous 
seized and carried off the youth- 
ful Helen, she was in a flowery 
meadow, performing in a circle dance 
of maidens in honor of Artemis 
(Plutarch, Thes. 31). 

Dances of maiden choruses seem 
to have given the Homeric Greeks 
their concept of the dances of various 
supernatural beings—of the Nymphs, 
in particular. In the twenty-fourth 
book of the Iliad, Achilles speaks of 
rocky Mount Sipylus, in Asia Minor, 
“where they say are the couches of 
the divine Nymphs, who dance on the 
banks of the river Achelous” (615- 
6). Like mortal maidens, the Nymphs 
honor a divinity in their dances; and 
the divinity so honored on Mount 
Sipylus would be a local goddess of 
fertility, akin to Artemis. 

In the eighteenth book of the Iliad, 
in the lengthy description of the 
armor of Achilles, three dances are 
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mentioned as depicted upon the shield. 
One of the three (490-496) is a wed- 
ding dance. As the wedding proces- 
sion moves along, “young men, 
dancers, whirled; and among them 
flutes and lyres sounded.” The sec- 
ond is a vintage dance (567-572): 

“Young girls and youths of tender age 
carried the honey-sweet fruit. And 
in their midst a youth played charm- 
ingly upon his clear-toned lyre, and 
sang a fair song to the music, in 
his light voice. The dancers followed 
him, stamping on the earth and leap- 
ing together in time to the music 
and the song.” In the case of both 
of these dances, the leaps, whirling, 
and stamping on the earth are well 
known fertility motifs, the like of 
which are found among the wedding 
dances and agricultural rituals of all 
primitive peoples, in all ages. 

The third of the dances portrayed 
on the shield of Achilles is a very 
famous one. Hephaestus, says the 
poet, had depicted on the shield 
“a dancing-place like the one which 
in olden days, in broad Cnossus, 
Daedalus had contrived for Ariadne 
of the lov ely tresses. There youths 
and maidens of costly wooing danced, 
holding their hands on one ‘another’s 
wrists. The maidens had soft linen 
garments, and the youths wore well- 
woven chitons, faintly glistening with 
oil. The maidens had fair garlands, 
and the youths had golden daggers 
hanging from silver belts. And now 
they ran around with skilled 
feet, very lightly, as when a potter, 
sitting by his wheel, which fits in 
his hands, tries it to see if it runs. And 
then again they would run in lines 
to meet one another. And a great 
throng stood around the lovely danc- 
ing- floor, enjoying the sight; and 
among them an inspired musician was 
singing and playing on his lyre, and 
through their midst, leadiny the meas- 
ure, two tumblers whirled.” (590- 
606 ) 


Much has been said and written 
about this particular dancing scene, 
and the lines are of great importance 
for the history of the Greek dance. 
In the first place, we note that in 
writing the scene the author has 
lost the theme of a static design 
upon a shield, momentarily, and has 
been so carried away with his mental 
picture of the occasion that he des- 
cribes successive figures in the dance. 
In the second place, it is evident that 
there are two ty pes of dance here 
portrayed—the first the choral dance 
of youths and maidens, the second 
the tumbling-dance of two individual 
performers. Tumbling, in time to 
music, was thought of as a dance in 
antiquity, and its “invention” was 
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ascribed to the Cretans (Athenaeus 


v. #8: 6b). 


The dance of the youths and maid- 
ens is distinctive. To the later Greeks 
such a combination of the two sexes in 
a dance always seemed strange; they 
called it dancing anamix, or “mixed 
up.” Evidently the alternation of the 
sexes Was common in the ritual 
dances of the prehistoric period, but 
had dropped out of usage by classical 
times. This particular picture is of 
a ritual dance performed with great 
care, by dancers scrupulously dressed 
in their best garments. It is a crisp, 
rapid, circle ‘dance, followed by a 
forward and backward dance of two 
lines in opposition to one another. 
We know that the ancients had dances 
mimetic of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies; it is possible that 
this dance may belong to that group, 
the rapid circle representing the move- 
ments of the planets through the 
skies, the opposing lines representing 
the apparent approach of the various 
planets to the earth and to one an- 
other, and their subsequent separation. 
Indeed, Euripides, speaking of this 
very shield of Achilles (E/ectra 467), 
says there were depicted on it “ether- 
eal dances of stars”! Quite possibly 
the dance is the remote ancestor of 
modern “country dances” and “square 
dances,” including our own Virginia 
Reel, in which circular formations 
alternate with figures performed by 
two lines in opposition to one an- 
other. 


In antiquity there was a tradition 
that Achilles was the inventor of the 
armed dance performed around a 
corpse, a funeral pyre, or a burial 
mound. This is not specifically stated 
in the /liad; and, as a matter of fact, 
armed funeral dances probably go 
back to Minoan Crete. However, 
from various passages in the epic we 
may infer that the Homeric dance 
did include dances at funerals. In 
Iliad xxiii, 8-14, we find men in armor 
ceremonially driving horses and char- 
iots three times around the bier of 
Patroclus—a dance in the broad Greek 
sense of the word. Encircling proces- 
sions and dances are common among 
all races and in all ages, of course; 
their original function is to enclose 
some person or thing within a magic 
barrier through which evil influences 
and spirits cannot penetrate. Again, 
in xxili, 130-4, we have a solemn pro- 
cession to the pyre; and in xxiii, 224- 
5, Achilles sets fire to the pyre, and 
“crawls” around it all night long, 

“moaning unceasingly.” T his last pas- 
sage is evidently the one which gave 
rise to the story of the funeral dance. 
The word for “crawl,” herpyzo, is 
interesting. It implies .a comparison 
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with a serpent, and serpentine choreo- 
graphy—in other words, a funereal 
“snake dance.” From prehistoric times 
on, snakes were associated in Greece, 
as in many other lands, with the spirits 
of the dead; and if a snake was seen 
to crawl from a burial mound, it was 
fed and reverenced, as the incarnation 
of the man buried under the mound. 
Oddly enough, a black-figured vase 
in Berlin sage Répertoire, Il, p. 
99, Figs. 6-7 ) depicts Achilles by the 
burial mound of Patroclus, a chariot 
passing the mound, and a snake coiled 
on the mound, beneath the very feet 
of the passing horses. Among many 
primitive peoples, snake dances are 
performed at the burial place of a 
great hero. Later in the same book 
of the Iliad (257-897) we have a long 
account of funeral games given by 
Achilles for Patroclus, in which single 


combat in armor is included. Such 
combat easily becomes an armed 
dance—as it did among the Greeks. 


Armed dances at funeral ceremonies 
are paralleled among other races, 
ancient and modern, outside Greek 
lands. Their chief purpose, aside 
from the primary one of honoring 
the dead, seems to be to drive off 
evil spirits from the corpse. Later 
they sometimes take on the character 
of mimetic dances, portraying the 
valiant deeds performed by the dead 
man. 


There are several casual or figura- 
tive references to the dance in the 
Iliad. For instance, a complimentary 
epithet sometimes applied to various 
countries or cities means “with fair 
dancing-places” or “with broad danc- 
ing-floors” (ix, 478). Delight in 
“sleep and love and sweet song and 
blameless dance” (xiii, 636-7) is re- 
garded as a universal emotion; and 
grace in the dance is a distinct per- 
sonal asset, paratlel to prowess in war, 
and to skill in song or in playing the 
lyre (xili, 731). A word orchamos, 
from orchos, “a row, a file,” used in 
later Greek to denote the chief dancer 
of a group, is often used of heroes. 
Achilles is orchamos andron, “dance- 
leader of men” (vi, 99), as is Asios, 
in the opposing ranks Gi. 837; Xil, 
110). Also, Achilles (xxi, 221), Aga- 
memnon (xiv, 102), Menelaus (xvii, 
12), and Patroclus (xix, 289) are ad- 
dressed severally as orchame laon, 
“dance-leader of the people.” This 
usage recalls to mind the Thessalian 
custom of designating magistrates and 
generals “Chief Dancers” (Lucian, 
Salt. 14). On the other hand, in the 
Iliad we find the word for “dancer” 
applied to men as a term of contempt. 
Priam, for example, says (xxiv, 260- 
2) that all his brave sons are dead, 
and that the ones who remain are a 
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shame to him—“‘liars and dancers, 
excellent in the choral dances, open 
stealers of lambs and kids .. .” 

After Aphrodite has snatched Paris 
from combat with Menelaus, and 
carried him to his home, she tells 
Helen (iti, 392-4), “You would not 
think that he has come from fighting 
a man, but that he is going to the 
dance, or is sitting down, having just 
ceased dancing.” She speaks of the 
beauty of his person and of his “shin- 
ing garments’; evidently, as in the 
eighteenth book, participants in a 
ceremonial dance paid a great deal 
of attention to their personal ap- 
pearance. 

In the combat of Aeneas and the 
Cretan Meriones over the body of 
Sarpedon, after the nimble Meriones 
has managed to escape a spear-thrust 
by ducking, Aeneas says (xvi, 617-8): 
“Meriones, dancer as you are, if I 
had only struck you, my spear would 
have put a quick end to your danc- 
ing.” This particular use of “dancer” 
has usually been taken merely as a 
contemptuous reference to Meriones’ 
skill in evading blows in combat. 
However, rather persistently in Greek 
literature, participation in battle is 
spoken of as a dance (Euripides, 
Androm. 1135; Phoen. 791; Nonnus, 
xxvill, 275 and 304); and Hesychius (s. 
v. orchestra) gives as one definition of 
“dancer,” “one who moves about 
nimbly in war.” It may, then, in gen- 
eral be akin to “swift-footed,” as ap- 
plied frequently to Achilles, Eudorus, 
and others, and to Meriones himself 
in Xill, 249. 

This brings us to one of the most 
striking passages in the /liad (vii, 241). 
Ajax has taunted Hector, questioning 
his valor. To him Hector retorts 
that he is not a boy or a woman, but 
is well acquainted with waz. “I know 
well,” he says, “how to sing and 
dance (melpesthai), in pitched battle, 
the war-dance of fierce Ares.” Is this, 
as many critics have asserted, mere- 
ly a “bold metaphor”? I think not. We 
know that the Greeks (particularly 
the Spartans, the most warlike of the 
Greeks) trained for battle by means 
of the dance. To the Greek the play 
of blow on blow in combat was a 
real dance—the grimmest and most 
terrible of all dances, in which he ap- 
proached the cosmic dance of the 
gods. And although it is a Trojan 
who speaks in this particular case, the 
author is a Greek, and writes as a 
Greek. 

In general, then, the glimpses of the 
dance in the /liad are very illuminat- 
ing. The dances portray ed are mostly 
serious, or even solemn, and they are 
performed with great care. Some, to 


be sure, are “happy” dances, but even 
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these are performed as rituals, on 
special occasions, and for the most 
part the tone of the dance through- 
out the poem is rather ceremonial 
than lighthearted. In this respect the 
Iliad differs greatly from all other 
Greek epic poems, and especially 
‘rom the Odyssey. I expect to analyze 
the dances of the Odyssey in a later 
study. 


WE ARE COPYRIGHTED 


Readers are asked to note that THE 
CiassicaL OutLook is copyrighted. 
Material from its pages may not be 
reproduced in  mimeographed, 
printed, or any other form without 
the written permission of the Editor. 
We hope that our readers will use our 
material freely in their own class- 
rooms, but will refrain from reprint- 
ing it. 





BOOK NOTES 











) 

Caesar's Gallic Campaigns. By Lt. 
Co.'s. G. Brady. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
The Military Service Publishing 


530. 1947. Pp. XXV ——2 30. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this book is “A 
New Version with Introduction and 
Notes.” The “notes” consist of well 
chosen quotations from various au- 
thorities on Caesar, which, along with 
the author’s own pertinent comments, 
are run into the narrative. The result 
is a very readable story of the Gallic 
War, which follows closely, but not 
slavishly, Caesar’s own account. 

The modernness of the version ap- 
pears throughout; for example, in the 
use of modern geographical names 
and in frequent references to events 
in World Wars I and II. The author’s 
use of “Lebensraum” and “Two-Year 
Plan” in telling the story of the Hel- 
vetian migration are two of many 
examples of modern political or mili- 
tary expressions And definitely mod- 
ern and idiomatic is his version of 
Caesar’s brief exhortation to the 
“Fighting Tenth” at the opening of 
the battle with the Nervii and their 
allies: “Remember, men, the Tenth 
is the one outfit which has always 
had guts. Stay on the job, take every- 
thing they throw at you and throw 
it back!” 

The final fifty pages of the book 
are given over to appendices on “The 
Roman Army” and “The Roman Art 
of War in Caesar’s Day.” The “Fore- 
word,” by Robert Hammond Mur- 
ray, is not up to the standard set in 
the body of the book. It consists 
largely of quotations from Suetonius’ 
Lives of the Caesars, which, unfor- 
tunately, are printed without benefit 


of quotation marks or other means 
of indicating their extent. The “Fore- 
word” also contains several misstate- 
ments in regard to historical facts; 
e. g., the date of Catiline’s conspiracy 
is given as 62 B. C. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, 
any teacher of “second-year Latin” 
would greatly profit from reading 
this little book. —W. L. C. 


A Translation of the Idylls of Theo- 
critus. By R. C. Trevelyan, Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947. Pp. xi+-99. $1.75. 


R.C. Trevelyan has been aptly called 
a “scholar poet.” In these days, when 
college graduates who know no Greek 
are beginning to realize what they 
have missed, and are calling aloud for 
Greek literature in readable and ar- 
tistic translations, the classical scholar 
can perform no higher service to his 
fellow-man than to respond to that 
demand. This Trevelyan has done, 
admirably. One can but wish that 
American publishers would encourage 
American scholars to do the same sort 
of thing. 

In translating most of the Idylls of 
Theocritus, Trevelyan has used blank 
verse, “of seven accents.” There is 
a departure from this scheme in some 
of the epigrams, however; and a few 
other poems. notably the “Hymn to 
the Dioscuri” (xxii) and “Heracles 
the Lion-Slaver” (xxv), are rendered 
in prose. The general effect is one 
of dignity, strength, and_ beauty. 
Needless to sav. in the case of so 
distinguished a scholar, the translation 
is uniformly accurate, and gives the 
mood as well as the literal meaning 
of the orginal. 

This reviewer would recommend 
the book particularly to the serious 
adult reader who wishes to know 
more about Greek literature. 


—L. B. L. 


Aspects of the Ancient World: Essays 
and Reviews. By Victor Ehren- 
berg. New York: William Salloch, 
1946. Pp. ix+256. $4.50. 

A glance at the titles of the fifteen 
papers that compose the handsome 
little volume under consideration re- 
veals the manifold interests and com- 
petence of the author. Arranged more 
or less topically, these papers range 
in content from discussions of the 
Minoan-Mvcenaean and the Etruscan 
civilizations to a consideration of the 
political structure of the Roman Em- 
pire, and from learned treatises on 
Athenian coinage and colonies to ap- 
preciative essays on the treatment of 
Heracles in myth and tragedy, the 
role of Alexander the Great in Greek 
and world history, and the importance 
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of the classical heritage for modern 
Europe and America. Of particular 
interest to this reviewer were the 
essays on “The Greek Country and 
the Greek State,” with its clear analy- 
sis of “the important political effects 
of the geographical position and char- 
acter of the area in which the Greeks 
dwelt” (29); the broadcast talk, de- 
livered in German in Prague in 1934, 
on the essential characteristics of 
Sparta (“A Totalitarian State”); and 
the appreciation of the historian Ed- 
uard Meyer, with its dispassionate, 
yet respectful appraisal of its sub- 
ject’s qualities and achievements. 
Most of these essays, addresses, and 
reviews have been published before, 
though not in journals now easily ac- 
cessible; their appearance here ‘is to 
be commended because even where 
the piece produced is the review of 
a book that first appeared some ten 
or twenty years ago, the original con- 
tributions made by the reviewer in 
the course of his review warrant re- 
publication in permanent form. Some 
of the reviews, in truth, are a bit on 
the abstruse side. especially when the 
reader is unfamiliar with both the 
subject matter and the book under 
review, and not so “suitable to be 
placed, not only before my fellow- 
scholars, but also before a more gen- 
eral public” (viii) as the author be- 
lieves, yet even here the literary 
quality of the writing, which is 
evident throughout the book, facili- 
tates comprehension. and even here 
the presence, implicit or explicit, of 
the general theme of the collection, 
“the importance of the ancient world 
for the history and the spirit of 
modern Europe” (234), which forms 
the especial subject of the first and 
the last essays (the latter written, 
apparently, for this volume), bestows 
value and interest upon the scholarly 
presentation of “pecialized details. The 
literary quality just mentioned de- 
serves a special word of admiration 
in view of the fact that we are deal- 
ing here with translations from the 
German (the author, now Lecturer 
at Bedford College in the University 
of London, was formerly Professor 
of Ancient History at the Univer- 
sity of Prague); as does the willing- 
ness of the publisher to produce as 
attractive a book as this (the four 
excellent plates deserve notice) in the 
face of “all the restrictions of post- 
war-time” (ix) —K. G. 
Alexander the Great: The Meeting 
of Fast and West in World Gov- 
ernment and Brotherhood. By 
Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 252. 


= 


‘f 


3-75. 
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Dr. Robinson has long been a dis- 
cerning student of the career of Alex- 
ander the Great; and now he pre- 
sents the Macedonian conqueror in 
a biography in the modern manner— 
sound in scholarship, but written for 
the “cultured layman.” 


The author’s style is dignified but 
forceful. He includes in his narrative 
some free translation and paraphrasing 
of the works of Demosthenes and 
Arrian, with modernized terminology. 
Also, he incorporates interesting le- 
gends and anecdotes concerning Alex- 
ander, his parents, and his compan- 
ions, and some account of the curious 
stories of the “Alexander Romance,” 
which sprang up after the Macedon- 
1an’s_ death. 


The dominating characteristic of 
the book, however, is Robinson’s 
estimate of Alexander as the apostle 
of “the brotherhood of man,” and 
the thinly-veiled suggestion that the 
Macedonian was the original “One 
Worlder.” “His dreams,” says the 
author (p. 240), “have been, and still 
are, a challenge to humanity to sub- 
stitute the idea of the solidarity of 
the world, and with it the dignity of 
the individual and his labor, for Aris- 
totelian narrowness and strife.” Al- 
though one may cavil a little at this 
interpretation, and wonder why Alex- 
ander should not, like the Persians, be 
classified as “vredatory” and “im- 
perialistic” (p. 21), yet if it catches 
the eve of the layman, and induces 
him to become a little better ac- 
quainted with Greek history, it will 
doubtless have served a good purpose. 


Physically, the book is most at- 
tractive. The cover, back, and front- 
ispiece feature a coin portrait of Alex- 
ander. The end papers show a map 
of the conqueror’s empire, with 
ancient and modern place-names. The 
type is artistic. There are a few 
misprints and infelicities of expres- 
sion—“Nebuchadrezzar”  (p. 103), 
“between each man” (p. 64), a word 
omitted (p. 53), etc—but these will 
probably be caught in the next print- 
ing. —L. B. L. 








NOTES AND NOTICES 











The autumn meeting of the Class- 
ical Association of the Atlantic States 
will be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., on Saturday 
morning, November 29, 1947. 


The Southern Section of the Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West 
and South will meet at Birmingham, 
Ala., November 27, 28, and 29, 1947. 


Classicists would find interesting 
an article by A. M. Withers, entitled 
“We Had Better Keep Latin,” which 
appeared in the October, 1947 issue 
of the Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin; also, an article by Mark 
E. Hutchinson, entitled “Can High- 
School Pupils Learn to Read Latin?”, 
which appeared in the June, 1947, 
number of The School Review, pages 
402-7. 


Dr. Ilse M. Zechner, of the Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass., is the author 
of an article on the Latin curriculum 
in that school, published in the /nde- 
pendent School Bulletin for February, 
1947, PP. 33-35: 


In “Reunion at All Souls,” by Lu- 
cien Price, in the Boston Daily Globe 
for June 7, 1947, a distinguished college 
president, often consulted by mem- 
bers of the British cabinet, attributes 
his intellectual equipment to his 
grounding in the Greek and Latin 
classics. He asserts that they gave him 
the power to grasp the central sig- 
nificance of a human situation. 


The twenty-first annual conference 
of the Secondary Education Board 
was held March 7 and 8, 1947, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, in New York 
City. The general topic was “Educa- 
tion for Citizenship.” There was a 
Latin section. 





MATERIALS 


a, J 











“The Classics in Radcliffe College,” 
a most attractive booklet, written in 
readable style and illustrated, is avail- 
able for girls interested in entering 
Radcliffe College. The text of the 
booklet, with some of the illustrations, 
is reprinted in The Classical Journal 
for January, 1947, pp. 223-228. Teach- 
ers would find the article helpful 
for work on the value of the classics. 
It was prepared by Professor Sterling 
Dow, President of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. 


The University of Manitoba pub- 
lishes an attractive news letter, Class- 
icum Manitobense. \t contains local 
notes and news items, a Latin story 
or two, and some verse. “We are 
glad to supply copies to all who are 
interested, as long as the supply holds 
out,” writes Professor Edmund G. 
Berry, of the University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. There is no 
charge, but voluntary contributions 
towards the expenses of publication 
and postage will be accepted. 


Professor Robert T. Brown, of Los 
Angeles College, 241 South Detroit 
St., Los Angeles 36, California, has 
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succeeded in making a new set of 
Latin phonograph records which can 
be sold at the low price of soc each, 
plus postage. Teachers interested may 
write to Professor Brown for further 
information. 


AMERICAN 
| CLASSICAL LEAGUE } 
SERVICE. BUREAU 














Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill 
your order. Please use stamps, money or- 
ders, or check. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged 
for resale; since the Service Bureau is a 
nonprofit-making organization, it cannot 
absorb losses such as this. 

The address of the Service Bureau 


is Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following new mimeographs: 


632. Government and Politics—Then 
and Now. By Henry C. Mont- 
gomery. 15¢ 

633. How to Motivate the Study of 
Latin in the High School. By 
Corinne Boyd Riley. 25¢ 


BARGAIN SALE 


As a result of the move from Nash- 
ville, the Service Bureau has on hand 
a number of slightly damaged items 
and “odd lots” of material which it 
will sell for approximately half price, 
while they last. Persons interested in 
these items are urged to order early. 
The items are as follows: 

Bulletin XIII, “Latin in the Junior 

High School” soc 
Pamphlet, “The Value of Latin.” 5c 
Bulletin XXVI, “Fortuna Belli,” a 

Latin play fer Caesar students. By 

Edith M. Shearer. rs5c 
Play, “Mnemosyne and the Muses.” 

By Anna P. MacVay. toc 
Play, “Caesar’s Republic.” By Allen 

Woodall. 30c 
Play, “Aeneas.” By 

30c 
Play, “The Curse of Dido.” By Allen 

Woodall. 30c 


Allen Woodall. 


Play, “A Friend of Maecenas.” By 
Allen Woodall. 20c 

Song, “Iustum et Tenacem.” 5c 

Song for girls’ voices, “Carmen Ves- 
talium.” 5c 

Songs, “Sanctus Fs Tu” and “Duc, 


Mitis Lux.” 5c 
Musical Settings of Four Horatian 
Odes, by John G. Hasker, S. J. roc 
Pamphlet, “Latin from an Education- 








THE 


ist’s Point of View.” By Wm. C. 
Bagley. 5c 
Latin Prose Passages for Comprehen- 
sion at Sight. 5c 
Latin Poetry Passages for Comprehen- 
sion at Sight. 5c 
MATERIAL ON CLASSICAL CLUBS 
Mimeographs 
y4. Some Suggestions on How to 
Give a Roman Banquet. 15¢ 
103. Some Latin Versions of Well- 
Known Latin Songs. 15¢ 
146. Games for Latin Clubs. 1oc 
152. Rota. An old Roman game. 5c 
157. Classical Club Programs from 
Eastern High School, Baltimore, 
Md. 15c¢ 
168. Notes on Classical Clubs in New 
York City. 15¢ 
189. Constitution of a Latin Club 
Called the S. P. Q. R. 10¢ 
212. Two Programs for Classical 
Clubs toc 
254. A List of Dances and Drills 
Suitable for Classical Programs. 
10C 
264. Ten Ancient Roman Recipes 
from Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 
10c 
325. A Bibliography for Roman Ban- 
quets. 10C 
328. “Open House” in the Latin De- 
partinent. 10c 
337. Conundrums for the Latin Club. 
1Ooc 
338. Suggestions for Latin Club 
Meetings. roc 
339. Bibliography of 
Used in Connection with the 
Teaching of Latin. 5c 
351. Supplementary Activities for La- 
tin Clubs. 1oc 
52. A Roman Peasant’s Dinner. 1oc 
The Delphic Oracle—An Even- 
ing’s Entertainment. 1oc 
416. A Banquet of the Gods—A 
Guessing Game. toc 
433. Dominoes—A_ Conjugation 
Game Designed to Vary 
Drill in the First Year. 5c 
472. A Suggestion for Using Charades 
in a Latin Club. 5c 
505. Some Suggestions for Conduct- 
ing a Greek Club. 5c 
sig. Mottoes fer Latin 
Classes. 1oc 
534. More Suggestions for Latin 
Clubs. 1¢¢ 
560. Amusement for Latin Pupils—A 
Word Game. sc 
565. Suggestions for Latin Club Ini- 
tiations. 10oc 
377. A Classical Club Constitution in 
Latin. roc 
586. A Mythological Football Rally. 
10c 
soo. A Latin and Greek Club for 
Nurses. 10c 
593. Practical Notes on the Produc- 
tion of Radio Programs. 1oc 
596. “The Marines’ Hymn” and 


Games to be 


ws 
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“Anchors Aweigh” in Latin. 
10C 

599. “The Caissons Go Rolling 
Along” and the Army Air 
Corps Song in Latin. 5c 

607. Our Latin Verb Town. A Game 
for the Whole Club to Play. 15¢ 
Additional charts in quantities, 
1c each. 

611. Some Typical Question Words 
and Answers, for Conversation 
in Latin. 5¢ 

626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ Football 
Classic. A “sports broadcast” 
from the realm of the shades. 
10cC 

628. “Sandals.” A clever idea for place 
cards for Latin banquets. 5c 

Supplements 
6. Programs and Suggestions for 
Classical Clubs. 15¢ 
8. Latin Crossword Puzzles, and 
Key. 10c 
Bulletins 
XII. The Latin Club. The standard 
handbook on the — subject. 
Sixth edition, revised and en- 
larged. 60Cc 

XXIX. Devices for the Classroom and 

the Classical Club. 25¢ 

XXX. Reading in English on Roman 

Civilization. Very useful for 

the preparation of Club Pro- 
grams. 35¢ 

Write also for free lists of material 

on Plays in English, Plays in Latin, 

Projects, Programs for Special Days, 

Value of the Radio 

Scripts. 


Classics, and 


GOVERNMENT AND VOTING 
Mimeographs 
1. A Summary of Points to be Re- 
membered in Regard to the Gov- 
ernment of Rome in the Time of 
Cicero. 10¢ 
82. A Simple Account of Legal Pro- 
cedure in a Roman Court. toc 
109. A Meeting of the Senate. 10c 
159. Social Problems — in 
Time. 10C 
220. Some Ideas Regarding Citizen- 
ship to Be Found in the Four 
Orations against Catiline. 1oc 
463. Elections and Voting among the 
Romans. 15¢ 
316. Cicero and Modern Politics. 15¢ 
531. Sentina Rei Publicae: Campaign 
Issues, 63 B.C. 15¢ 
548. Contracts for Third Year Latin. 
1oc 
576. Mid-term Fxamination in Cicero. 
A test to show how the study 
of Cicero helps a student to 
be a better citizen of a democ- 
racy. 10C 
Bulletin XXIV. The Writing on 
the Wall. Election notices in Pompeii. 
Illustrated. 45c 


Cicero’s 


STICKERS 
Junior Classical League stickers, for 
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notebook or for automobile, are now 

available. Approximately 3% inches 

square, printed in purple and gold. 

Specify type desired—for notebook 

or for automobile. Price, 3 for 5c 

PLACE CARDS AND FAVORS FOR ROMAN 
BANQUETS 

Cardboard cutouts of a Roman lamp 
and chariot. Printed in red, black, 
and yellow, and die-cut for easy as- 
sembling. Flat sheets with one chariot 
and one lamp on a sheet. Prices: 13 
sheets for $1.00; 25 sheets for $1.75; 
50 sheets for $3.00. 

THE GAME OF FAMOUS ROMANS 

A card game for teaching cultural 
background material and Roman his- 
tory. May be played by two to ten 
persons at one time. 144 cards and 
instruction booklet. Newly printed. 
Price, D1I.OO0. 

LATIN WALL CALENDAR 

The 1948 Latin wall calendar bears 
the title “Classical Influence on Amer- 
ican Architecture” and is illustrated 
with twelve fine photographs by 
Ewing Galloway. It is printed in 
sepia and green on white. The Ro- 
man and modern designations for 
the dates appear in large type, and 
important Roman festivals and an- 
niversaries are indicated. The calen- 
dar is 16 by 22 inches and has a 
plastic binding. Price, $1.65. 

A few copies of the beautiful scenic 
calendar for 1947 are still in stock. 
These will be sold for soc each, while 
they last. 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Latin and Greek Christinas cards 
are available, in the following styles: 

H. Angel Adoring Madonna and 

Child. An_ original linoleum 

block by the American artist, 

John C. Snook. Inside, a greet- 

ing in Latin. Colors, blue and 

silver. Envelopes. 

woodcut of the Farthenon, 

printed in terracotta on white. 

Inside, a good-luck greeting in 

Latin, suitable for Christmas or 

any occasion. Envelopes to 

match. 

K. A drawing of a kneeling woman 
in medieval dress, carrying a 
branched candlestick. The in- 
side of the card contains three 
stanzas of a medieval Christmas 
carol in Latin. Colors, red, 
black, and ivory. Envelopes to 
match. 

.. Roman lamps, in silhouette. Inside, 
a greeting in Latin. Colors, green, 
black, gold. Envelopes to match. 

S. The carol, “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decor- 
atively with holly and ribbon 
borders. Colors, red, green, and 
black, on a buff background. 

Envelopes to match. 


 & 
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. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 


liturgical 


American 


Viae ad 
A Christmas play, 
Guion 


T. A softly-colored picture of the 160 
three columns of the Temple of nalia. 1oc 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 163. Some Paragraphs about Christ- 
the pool of the House of the ~ mas Written in Easy Latin. 5c 
Vestal Virgins, in the Forum at 236. More about the Saturnalia. 10C 
Rome. Inside, a greeting in Latin. as ‘ 
Colors, green, brown, blue, red. “+- Officium Stellae. A ; 
Envelopes to match. play suitable for presentation at 
I | chains : 
PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, Christmas. — 
printed in leaf-green on white. 382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 1oc 
Inside, a greeting in Greek, suit- 388. The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
able for Christmas or other oc- nalia. roc 
casions. Envelopes to match. 465. Suggestions for a Christmas Pro- 
Prices: All cards, 7¢ each; 15 for $1.00, gram by the Latin Department. 
any assortment. 10c 
POSTCARDS 466. A Roman and an 
Holiday postcards with the greet- Christmas Compared. A play in 
ing “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous Holi- two acts. 10c 
day!”) are available. They may be 478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
used for any holiday season of the Cards. sc 
vear. The design, in green ink, is 618. Frater Bestiarum. or 
taken from Columbus drawing of Sapientiam. 
one of his own ships. No envelopes. with music. By Ridie J. 
Can be sent through the mail for a ani Hse M. Zechner. 16 or more 
one-cent stamp. Price, 30c for a packet boys, 1 girl. goc. Extra copies 
of ten cards. of the music, 20c 
CHRISTMAS 624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
Mimeographs for first-semester students. By 
103. Latin Translations of Several Dorothy H. Hind. 6 boys, 2 
~ Well Known Songs, Including girls, plus extras. 10 minutes. 10c 
Christmas Carols. 15c¢ 631 


. The Adoration of the Magi. A 
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liturgical drama, in medieval La- 
tin. 20c 
{rticles 
Articles in THe CLassicaAL OuTLOOK: 
The Roman Saturnalia. 
1937. 10C 
Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. 
December, 1938. 10c 
Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide 
Customs. December, 1939. 10c 
Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 
December, 1940. 10¢ 
Christmas and the Epiphany: Their 
Pagan Antecedents. December, 
1941. 10C 
December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 10¢ 
Booklet 


Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Rob- 
ertson. Published by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1945. A new 
edition of an old favorite; about 
15 pages of the total 64 are new. 
Price, 45c. 


December, 


THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 
420. A Thanksgiving Day Program. 
A suggestion. 5c 
546. Thanksgiving for Latin. 
in English. 15¢ 


A play 














Make Latin vivid! 


leadership in Latin 


atin Jor Americans 


BOOK ONE :: 
For first year 


BOOK TWO 


For second year 


Send for descriptive illustrated booklet 
E-120 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 











Vitalize your Latin classes! 
Make Ancient Latin Modern! 
Bring Latin Up-to-Date! 
Make Latin Live! 


by using, as a supplementary Latin text, 


Aurilium Lotinum 


(20-page Latin-language magazine without advertisements) 


THE POPULAR NATIONAL 
CLASSROOM LATIN MAGAZINE 


(Now in its 20th Volume) 


Dr. Albert E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, New Jersey 














